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HITLER  5 MARK  PATTERN  - CORRECTION 

Thanks  to  the  sharp  eyes  of  Colin  R.  Bruce  II  of  Iola,  Wisconsin,  we  were  called  to 
task  on  an  error  in  the  filler  item  of  a Hitler  5 Mark  Pattern  (May,  1992,  p.124). 

Cohn  pointed  out  that  the  piece  was  actually  issued  as  a commercial  medal  and  was 
available  through  German  banks  at  the  time  of  issue.  It  is  listed  as  No.  C-30  in 
Portraits  of  Adolf  Hitler,  by  R.  W.  Colbert  and  William  D.  Hyder.  The  authors  of 
this  reference  comment  "this  medal  is  often  confused  with  possible  pattern  coinage" 
and  "The  authors  are  not  aware  of  any  evidence  linking  this  medal  with  pattern 
coinage". 
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A "NEW"  MINT  FOUND:  Wurtemberg’s  coins  bearing  a moor’s  head  mintmark 
of  the  17th  century  belong  to  a mint  at  Berg,  near  Stuttgart,  mint  records  say. 
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A TENDENCY  TO  ABSTRACTION? 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


There  is  a curious  phenomenon  of  great  interest  to  me  in  numismatics,  and  one  for 
which  I have  seen  no  satisfactory  explanation.  This  may  well  be  purely  through  my 
ignorance  of  extant  numismatic  literature,  in  which  case  I hope  some  reader  of  the  NI 
Bulletin  will  point  me  in  the  right  direction.  But  certainly  no  collector  or  dealer  that 
I have  mentioned  it  to  has  had  a satisfactory  explanation  of  it  or  knowledge  of  an 
article  on  the  subject  in  some  journal  or  other.  I am  talking  of  the  tendency  for  coin 
designs  to  become  almost  abstract  when  one  people  or  locality  takes  to  adopting  and 
copying  the  coins  of  another. 


One  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  this  phenomenon  is  in  the  staters  of  the  Celtic 
Durotriges  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  Dorset  area  of  Southern  England  and  who  issued 
their  coins  from  the  first  century  B.C.  to  the  mid-first  century  A.D.  Fig.  1 illustrates 
the  type  and  at  first  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  obverse  derives  from  a laureate 
bust  of  Apollo  and  that  the  reverse  is  derived  from  a horse,  yet  nevertheless  this  is 
the  case,  as  Fig.  2 shows. 


The  usual  argument  appears  to  be  that  Fig.  1 derives  from  Fig.  2 by  blundered 
copying,  and  re-copying  from  the  blundered  copy.  It  is  a bit  like  that  apocryphal  First 
World  War  story  in  which  the  message  "Send  reinforcements  - we’re  going  to 
advance"  was  passed  from  person  to  person  along  a trench,  but  by  the  time  it  reached 
the  other  end  it  became  "Send  three  and  fourpence  - we’re  going  to  a dance."  The 
process  of  copying  and  re-copying  distorts  and  distorts  until  the  end  product  bears 
little  relationship  to  the  original. 


Anyone  who,  like  me,  delights  in  collecting  barbarous  third  and  fourth  century  copies 
of  Roman  coins  knows  that  this  certainly  does  happen.  A friend  of  mine  has  a 
barbarous  copy  of  a Claudius  sestertius  on  which  the  poor  old  emperor  has  come  out 
looking  like  Popeye  on  an  off-day.  I don’t  have  a picture  of  this  masterpiece, 
unfortunately,  but  by  way  of  compensation,  readers  may  care  to  bemuse  themselves 
with  Fig.  3,  an  English  metal-detector  find  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  a 
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FEL.TEMP.REPARATIO  type  of  Constantius  II  - possibly  the  fallen  horseman 
variety,  though  it’s  difficult  to  tell  with  the  reverse  being  so  very  blundered!  But 
whatever,  Constantius  would  surely  not  have  been  flattered  by  this  comic-book 
attempt  at  his  portrait! 

But,  is  this  "poor-copying"  process  the  full  story  of  the  transition  from  Fig.  2 to  Fig. 
1?  Is  the  reverse  of  Fig.  1 the  result  of  someone  who  couldn’t  draw  horses  to  save 
his  life  trying  to  copy  a horse  from  someone  else  who  was  singularly  hopeless  at 
drawing  horses?  Or  worse  still,  of  someone  not  really  knowing  what  he  was 
supposed  to  be  copying  off  someone  who  didn’t  know  what  he  had  copied  either? 
I doubt  it.  The  final  design  seems  too  crisp  and  decisive,  somehow,  unlike  the  vague 
meanderings  on  the  reverse  of  Fig.  3.  In  addition,  one  would  hardly  expect  any 
copying  and  recopying  process  to  be  continually  degenerate,  in  the  sense  that  every 
so  often  someone  would  surely  come  along  who  could  draw  horses,  and  who  would 
improve  on  the  design,  if  realism  were  what  was  intended. 

Also,  why  has  the  face  disappeared  in  Fig.  1,  leaving  only  an  artistic  pre-occupation 
with  the  head-dress  itself?  (To  some  extent  this  happens  with  third  century  barbarous 
radiates,  where  sometimes  it  is  the  radiate  crown  of  the  bust  which  dominates  the 
design,  rather  than  the  head  of  the  emperor  himself!)  Is  the  face  "missed  out" 
because  these  people  couldn’t  draw  faces?  I doubt  it.  The  suggestion  of  a face  is 
easy  enough  to  draw,  even  if  it  does  end  up  looking  like  Popeye  or  the  comic-book 
character  of  Fig.  3,  rather  than  a dignified  emperor! 

No,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  derivation  of  Fig.  1 from  Fig.  2 there  is  an  element  of 
deliberate  abstraction  of  design,  and  not  simply  a lack  of  drawing/copying  skills. 

Another  interesting  example  of  this  same  phenomenon  comes  from  medieval  France 
in  the  form  of  anonymous  silver  deniers  issued  by  the  Counts  of  places  like  Blois  and 
Chartres  in  the  11th  to  13th  centuries.  These  are  known  as  "Chinon  types"  (Fig.  4) 


since  they  derive  from  a prototype  issued  by  the  town  of  Chinon  in  the  10th  century 
(Fig.  5).  In  numismatic  literature  the  obverse  of  Fig.  4 is  referred  to  as  a "stylised 
head",  and  no  one,  I take  it,  would  argue  that  such  coins  are  the  result  of  the 
engraver’s  inability  to  copy  Fig.  5.  These  "stylised  heads"  look  the  way  they  do 
because  the  engravers  wanted  them  to  look  that  way.  The  abstraction  was  deliberate. 

But  why?  In  the  course  of  writing  this  article  I happened  to  be  looking  over  my 
collection  of  barbarous  radiates  and  came  upon  the  one  pictured  in  Fig.  6.  The 
reverse  is  obviously  just  a crudely  drawn  figure,  but  the  obverse  portrait  is  very 
cleverly  done,  giving  the  suggestion  of  a head  with  radiate  crown  using  a minimum 
of  simple  strokes.  (Incidentally,  it  is  quite  common  to  find  barbarous  copies  where 
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Fig.  6 


Fig.  7 


the  obverse  and  reverse  designs  have  been  engraved  with  different  degrees  of  skill, 
quite  obviously  by  different  people.)  This  reminded  me  of  a Sassanian  seal  which  I 
own,  whose  design  is  a bearded  head  ingeniously  formed  from  a series  of  straight  line 
segments  (Fig.  7).  Seen  from  a distance,  the  effect  is  very  neat. 


Does  the  process  of  abstraction  owe  something  to  the  engraver  achieving  his  effects 
with  a minimum  of  effort:  a sort  of  numismatic  impressionism?  Partly,  perhaps  - but 
going  back  to  Fig.  1,  can  this  be  the  whole  story,  when  the  face  is  omitted  on  the 
obverse,  and  the  reverse  is  so  abstracted  that  it  no  longer  gives  the  impression  of  a 
horse? 


Maybe  the  preoccupation  with  the  head-dress  tells  us  something  here  and  on  the 
barbarous  radiates  where  the  crown  dominates  the  design.  Maybe  attention  focussed 
on  these  elements  of  the  design  because  it  was  these  which  distinctively  marked  out 
the  coin  as  "official".  But  then  what  is  the  point  of  a disjointed  horse  that  no  longer 
looks  like  a horse?  Did  the  engraver  know  that  this  was  really  supposed  to  be  a 
horse,  or  was  he  simply  engraving  an  "official"  assembly  of  dots  and  crescents  whose 
original  significance  was  lost?  But  then  at  what  point  of  the  copying  and  re-copying 
process  did  the  engravers  cease  to  realise  they  were  supposed  to  be  drawing  a horse? 
Or  were  there  expressionist  Celtic  Picassos  who  vied  with  each  other  to  deliberately 
produce  outlandish  variations  of  a horsey  theme  using  dots  and  crescents  and  straight 
line  segments?  Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  the  White  Horse  at  Uffington  in 
Oxfordshire,  England,  knows  that  even  in  the  dim  and  distant  past  art  took  over  from 
realism  at  times. 


Fig.  8 


Before  we  leave  medieval  France,  there  is  another 
notable  example  of  progressive  abstraction  which 
is  worth  mentioning.  In  about  the  10th  century 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  issued  coins  on 
the  obverse  of  which  was  a tetrastyle  temple  (Fig. 
8a).  Over  the  years  the  temple  became  stylised 
(Fig.  8b)  until  by  the  1 3th  century  it  became  the 
famous  chatel  toumois  (Fig.  8c),  a device  familiar 
to  all  collectors  of  medieval  coins. 


It  is  interesting  that  the  phenomenon  of  abstraction  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  bull  and 
horseman  series  of  coins  of  medieval  India.  Early  coins  of  the  series  - those  of  the 
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Shahi  kings  of  Kabul  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  A.D.  - are  of  a realistic  nature 
(Fig.  9).  As  the  years  go  by,  both  the  bull  and  the  horseman  become  stylised,  as  on 


Fig.  9 


Fig.  10 


the  coins  of  Mohammed  bin  Sam,  Sultan  of  Delhi,  in  the  late  12th  century  A.D.  (Fig. 
10).  Between  the  14th  and  16th  centuries  A.D.,  under  the  Maharajas  of  Kangra,  the 

abstraction  becomes  complete  (Fig.  11).  Here  the 
horseman  has  dissolved  into  a series  of  arcs  and 
lines,  and  only  the  rear  caparison  of  the  horse  and 
the  rider’s  lance  remain,  like  the  smile  of  the 
Cheshire  Cat  in  Alice,  to  remind  us  of  what  was 
once  there!  On  the  reverse,  the  hump  of  the  bull 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  original  design. 

The  question  is,  are  the  designs  of  Fig.  11  the  result  of  someone  who  couldn’t  draw 
bulls  and  horsemen  copying  from  someone  else  who  couldn’t  draw  them  either,  the 
process  continuing  until  the  significance  of  the  original  design  was  lost  (cf.  the 
reverse  of  Fig.  3).  Or  do  we  have  a deliberate  abstraction  focussing  on  key  details, 
akin  to  the  focussing  on  the  head-dress  in  the  Celtic  stater  of  Fig.  1? 


India  provides  us  with  two  other  examples  of  abstraction  worthy  of  mention. 

The  first  (Fig.  12)  is  a bronze  coin  typical  of  those  issued  by  the  Maharajas  of 
Kashmir  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  A.D.  The  obverse  is  supposed  to  depict  a 
seated  goddess,  facing,  wearing  skirts  and  ear-rings;  the  reverse,  the  crowned  figure 
of  the  king  wearing  skirts.  The  stylisation  here  can  hardly  be  "poor  drawing"  as  it 
persists  consistently  for  so  long. 


Fig.  13 


The  second  example  (Fig.  13)  is  a silver  coin  typical  of  the  Chalukyas  of  Gujarat  of 
the  12th  century  A.D.  These  take  their  inspiration  from  Sassanian  coinage,  the 
obverse  being  a stylised  head  (easy  to  see  once  you  know  what  you  are  looking  for!) 
and  the  reverse  a stylised  fire-altar.  Here  again  the  abstraction  appears  to  be 
deliberate  rather  than  the  result  of  repeated  poor  copying. 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  the  same  phenomenon  - whatever  it  signifies!  - occurring  in 
India  just  as  it  does  in  medieval  France  and  ancient  Britain. 

Notes  on  the  illustrations: 

Figs.  1,  2,  4,  5,  9,  10  and  13  are  approximately  actual  size.  The  diameters  of  the 
others  are:  Fig.  3 = 13  mm;  Fig.  6 = 15  mm;  Fig.  7 = 10  mm;  Fig.  11  = 11  mm;  Fig. 
12  = 18mm.  Fig  2 is  a Gallo-Belgic  gold  stater  - not,  unfortunately,  part  of  the 
author’s  collection. 

fc******************************************************************* 

ROOSEVELT  GOLD  COMMEMORATIVE 


In  1946  The  Netherlands  struck  six  gold  coins,  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Half  Dollar, 
commemorating  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The  obverse  has  a bust  of  President  Roosevelt 
by  the  famous  sculptor,  Brinkgreve,  and  the  inscription  around  FRANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT.  The  reverse  depicts  the  torch  of  liberty  imposed  on  the  world  globe 
with  the  inscription  CHAMPION  OF  JUSTICE  AND  FREEDOM. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 

***★■***■*•★**★**  *******  ******************************  ***************** 

CHUR  FRACTIONAL  TALER 


In  1690  the  city  of  Chur  in  eastern  Switzerland  struck  a 2/3  Taler  or  Gulden  Taler. 
The  obverse  has  the  bust  of  Udalric,  while  the  reverse  has  an  eagle  with  its  wings 
spread. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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David  Block,  Gainesville,  Florida,  NI  H894 


After  the  successful  conclusion  of  Napoleon’s  second  Austrian  campaign  his  attention 
returned  to  the  question  of  succession  to  the  throne:  What  would  happen  to  his 
empire  after  his  death?  Although  he  had  fathered  at  least  two  bastards,  the  Empress 
Josephine,  his  wife,  was  past  the  age  of  child-bearing,  so  a younger  wife  was 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  a legitimate  heir.  Although  it  is  generally  believed  that 
it  was  during  the  summit  meeting  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Erfurt,  which 
began  on  27  September  1808,  that  Napoleon  first  had  overtures  made  to  Alexander 
regarding  the  possibility  of  Napoleon’s  marriage  to  one  of  Alexander’s  sister, 
already  on  17  November  1807  a secret-police  report  had  informed  Napoleon  of  the 
rumor  circulating  that  the  marriage  with  Josephine  would  be  dissolved  and  his 
marriage  with  a sister  of  Alexander  of  Russia  arranged  (Alphonse  Aulard.  Paris  sous 
le  premier  empire.  Paris:  L.  Cerf,  1912-1923.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  414).  A week  after 
Alexander  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  his  only  marriageable  sister  was  affianced  to 
the  heir  to  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg. 

Rumors  of  a divorce  persisted,  as  shown  by  another  police  report  on  December  4 
(Aulard,  p.  445):  "The  feminine  moralists  of  the  fauburg  Saint  Germain  are  raising 
loud  cries  against  the  divorce.  Madame  Hamelin  is  spreading  in  public  confidences 
she  says  she  received  about  it  from  Her  Majesty  the  Empress.  That  lady  and  some 
others  of  her  ilk  take  it  upon  themselves  every  day  to  comment,  to  provoke,  to 
exaggerate  the  complaints  and  embarrassments  of  the  Empress;  they  say  they  are 
completely  informed  about  what  the  Emperor  said  to  the  Empress  on  this  or  that 
day,  about  their  conversations  before  and  after  the  coronation,  the  quarrels  with  the 
imperial  family,  the  intrigues  which  are  plotted  against  her  and  the  intriguers  who 
are  guilty  of  the  plots,  etc.,  etc.  They  pretend  to  know  that  the  sterility  of  the 
Empress  is  not  because  of  her  defect,  that  the  Emperor  has  never  had  children,  that 
the  affairs  His  Majesty  has  had  with  many  women  have  never  had  any  result 
although  when  those  women  married  they  became  pregnant  immediately,  notably  a 
Dame  d’Annonce,  about  whom  Madame  Hamelin  gives  the  most  extraordinary 
details.  The  Minister  told  that  woman  that  if  she  ever  happened  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  or  the  Empress  again  he  would  have  her  arrested  on  the  spot  and  put 
away  in  Salpetriere." 

On  14  January  1810  Le  Moniteur  carried  the  following  story:  "His  Serene  Highness 
the  Arch  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  consequent  to  an  authorization  he  received  from 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  and  from  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  Josephine, 
presented  a request  to  the  diocesan  tribunal  of  the  Episcopal  Court  of  Paris.  This 
tribunal...  has  declared,  by  the  sentence  of  the  ninth  of  this  month,  the  nullity  of  the 
spiritual  ties  of  the  marriage  between  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  Josephine.  The  Episcopal  Court  confirmed  this  sentence  on  the 
twelfth."  In  the  normal  course  this  annulment  would  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Papal  Curia,  but  Napoleon  had  by  now  been  excommunicated,  and  the  pope  was  his 
prisoner,  a stubborn  and  uncooperative  old  man. 

Although  negotiations  were  underway  simultaneously  with  Russia  and  with  Austria, 
by  February  the  sixth  an  arrangement  had  been  concluded  with  Austria  ( Corres . 
16211),  before  Alexander  had  had  a chance  to  reply  to  the  French  proposal,  a slap 
in  the  face  which  has  been  considered  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Russian  problem.  The 
Correspondance  includes  a couple  of  letters  from  Napoleon  to  Marie  Louise  (16288 
and  16312).  March  8:  "The  success  of  the  request  I have  made  to  the  emperor,  your 
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father,  to  unite  myself  with  you  in  marriage  is  a very  precious  token  of  the  esteem 
and  consideration  he  gives  me.  I am  extremely  sensible  of  the  consent  which  you 
yourself  have  given  to  a union  which  fills  me  with  the  truest  joy  and  must  embellish 
all  my  life.  I await  with  a very  lively  impatience  the  moment  which  must  accelerate 
its  conclusion."  On  March  16  Napoleon  was  ordering  his  minister  of  foreign 
relations  to  instruct  the  French  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Russian 
complaints  were  ridiculous:  "It  was  only  when  it  was  clear  that  the  [Russian] 
Emperor  was  not  the  master  in  his  family  and  that  he  was  not  keeping  the  promises 
made  at  Erfurt  that  we  negotiated  with  Austria"  ( Corres . 16341). 

Napoleon  married  Marie  by  proxy  in  Vienna  on  11  March  1810.  Denon  was  directed 
to  produce  medals  in  four  sizes  and  the  three  metals  (bronze,  silver,  and  gold)  for 
the  Paris  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  at  once  and  in  the 
quantities  he  had  provided  for  the  coronation  six  years  earlier.  Because  of  the 
urgency,  although  most  of  the  obverse  dies  with  the  heads  of  Napoleon  and  Marie 
Louise  were  done  by  Andrieu,  several  different  engravers  cut  dies  for  the  common 
reverse  of  these  medals,  so  although  all  worked  from  the  same  sketch,  the  results 
varied,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  in  which  the  smaller  medals  have  been 
enlarged  for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  accordance  with  Napoleon’s  instructions, 
the  same  quantities  of  these  medals  were  struck  as  were  struck  for  the  coronation  six 
years  earlier  (see  N1  Bulletin,  April  1989,  pp.  83-4). 

Bramsen  952  The  Imperial  Wedding  40  mm 


Obverse:  Accollate  heads  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  r.,  signed  in  the  field 
below,  ANDRIEU  F.  DENON  D.  Reverse:  NAPOLEON  EMP.  ET  ROI.  M. 
LOUISE  D’AUTRICHE.  The  happy  couple,  standing  holding  hands,  before  an  altar 
on  which  a flame  burns.  On  the  base  of  the  altar  is  the  engraver’s  name: 
JOUANNIN  F.  Exergue:  1 AVRIL  MDCCCX.  DENON  D. 

Comparison  of  this  reverse  with  those  of  the  smaller  medals  engraved  from  the  same 
artist’s  sketch  (next  page)  raises  the  question  of  Denon ’s  reason  for  accepting  this 
poorly  engraved  work,  the  heads  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  on  the  reverse  being 
caricatures.  The  engraver  of  this  reverse  was  Julien  Marie  Jouannin  of  Saint  Brieux. 
In  1809,  at  the  rather  advanced  age  of  28,  he  took  second  place  in  the  medal 
engraving  competition  of  the  Imperial  Institute  ( Le  Moniteur,  10  Oct.  1809).  It  might 
be  guessed  that  some  accident  befell  his  first  die  and  that  this  was  a last  minute  rush 
job.  Although  today  dies  for  a series  of  one  design  in  several  sizes  would  all  be 
made  from  the  same  model,  using  a reducing  lathe,  that  was  not  yet  being  done  by 
Napoleon’s  medal  mint  in  1810.  These  medals  were  struck  on  a manually  operated 
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Bramsen  954 


The  Imperial  Wedding 
Andrieu/Brenet 


32  mm 


Bramsen  955  The  Imperial  Wedding 

Galle/Droz 


27  mm 


Bramsen  956 


The  Imperial  Wedding 
Andrieu/Galle 


14  mm 


THREE  SIZES  AND  FOUR  ENGRAVERS 
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screw  press,  using  dies  which  had  been  carved  out  of  steel  by  hand.  It  seems  that 
in  most  cases  punches  (hubs)  were  not  used,  contrary  to  what  had  been  the  practice 
earlier  at  the  French  medal  mint.  Previously  France  had  obtained  high  quality  steel 
from  England,  but  now  Sheffield  steel  was  no  longer  be  imported  because  of  the 
war;  it  may  be  that  making  steel  dies  from  steel  hubs  was  not  possible  with  French 
steel. 

Although  Napoleon  hoped  that  France  and  Austria  would  now  remain  at  peace  with 
each  other,  Austria  had  a history  of  sacrificing  nubile  archduchesses  to  the  interests 
of  the  country;  the  hope  expressed  by  the  two  following  medals  was  nugatory. 

Bramsen  961  The  Imperial  Wedding  (Milan)  42  mm 


Obverse:  NAPOLEO  M.I.  ET  R.  AUG.  MARIA  ALOUSIA  I.  ET  R.  AUG. 
Accollate  heads  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  r.  Signed  below  in  the  field  L. 
MANFREDINI  F.  Reverse:  SAEVUM  PROCUL  MARTEM  FELIX  TEDA 
RELEGAT.  Hymen  uses  his  torch  to  drive  away  Mars,  God  of  War. 

Bramsen  959  Love  carrying  off  the  thunderbolt  14  mm 


Obverse:  Like  Br  952.  Reverse:  Cupid  carrying  Napoleon’s  thunderbolt  away. 
Exergue:  MDCCCX. 

A cloud  was  cast  on  the  ceremony  by  the  refusal  of  several  cardinals  to  attend  it. 
The  letter  this  disapproval  elicited  from  Napoleon  was  printed  in  Ldon  Lecestre’s 
1897  Lettres  incites  (#598):  "Paris,  3 April  1810.  To  Count  Bigot  de  Preameneu, 
Minister  of  Religion.  Many  cardinals  did  not  come  yesterday,  although  they  were 
invited  to  the  ceremony  of  my  marriage — I want  to  know  the  names  of  those 
cardinals...  It  is  my  intention  to  ask  for  their  resignations  and  to  suspend  the 
payments...  no  longer  considering  them  cardinals." 

Napoleon  took  his  new  wife  on  a tour  of  their  empire,  then  settled  down  in  Paris 
to  an  apparently  quiet  life.  In  a letter  to  brother  Jerome  dated  13  July  1810, 
Napoleon  reported  "Happily  I have  reason  to  believe  the  Empress  is  pregnant  (Letter 
651,  Lettres  inedites).  The  official  correspondence  includes  letters  reporting  the 
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pregnancy  to  Francis  II  of  Austria  (28  July),  to  Josephine!  (14  September),  again 
to  Francis  (14  Nov.),  the  last  sent  by  courier  to  arrive  before  the  13  November  issue 
of  Le  Moniteur , which  printed  Napoleon’s  letter  to  the  president  of  his  senate, 
instructing  him  to  tell  the  senate  of  "this  event,  as  essential  to  our  happiness  as  to 
the  interest  and  politics  of  our  empire".  On  20  March  1811  that  Napoleon’s  son  and 
heir  was  bom.  The  occasion  called  for  another  series  of  medals. 

Bramsen  1099  Birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  40  mm 


Obverse:  NAPOLEON  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  CHARLES  ROI  DE  ROME.  The  bust 
of  an  infant  1.,  signed  ANDRIEU  F.  on  the  truncation.  In  the  field  below,  XX 
MARS  MDCCCXI.  Reverse:  NAISSANCE  DU  ROI  DE  ROME.  Marie  Louise, 
wearing  the  stola  of  a Roman  matron,  stands  holding  her  son.  Signed  DENON  D. 
JOU ANNIN  [F.].  Exergue,  MDCCCXI. 

A variety  of  this  medal  (Br  1098)  lacks  the  reverse  inscription. 

Jouannin  did  better  here  than  on  the  wedding  medal  above.  Although  this  medal 
portrays  a touching  maternal  scene,  it  is  pure  Hollywood.  In  fact  by  Napoleon’s 
orders  Junior  was  entrusted  to  nursemaids  and  Marie  Louise  saw  little  of  him.  The 
unhappy  details  of  this  unfortunate  king’s  short  life  are  related  by  Paul  Masson  in 
Napoleon  et  son  fils.  Paris:  Goupil  & C,e,  1904. 

Bramsen  lists  several  medals  which  portray  the  infant  king  of  Rome  but  the  series 
of  three  included  in  the  1815  mint  list  combine  the  dies  or  types  of  medals  already 
illustrated,  the  obverse  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  engraved  by  Andrieu  (952 
above),  the  reverse  the  bust  of  the  king  of  Rome  by  Andrieu  (1098  above).  These 
are  Br.  1091  (40  mm),  1100  (32  mm),  and  1093  (18  mm)  or  1101  (15  mm).  There 
are  also  medals  outside  that  series,  symbolizing  the  kingship  of  the  infant: 

Bramsen  1102  The  King  of  Rome  18  mm 


Obverse:  20  MARS  1811.  Bust  of  baby  wearing  a bonnet.  Reverse:  PARIS  ROME. 
Accollate  heads  of  Paris  and  Rome.  In  field  below,  1809. 
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Somehow  the  bourgeois  bonnet  on  the  baby  does  not  seem  appropriate  for 
Napoleon’s  heir.  The  1809  on  the  reverse  shows  that  that  die  dates  from  the  time 
when  Napoleon  annexed  Rome  to  the  empire.  It  is  a miniature  version  of  Br  850, 
mentioned  but  not  illustrated  on  page  31,  M Bulletin,  February  1992. 

Bramsen  1103  The  King  of  Rome  29  mm 


Obverse:  Accolate  busts  of  baby  and  personified  Rome  1.  Signed  MONTAGNY.F. 
1811.  Reverse:  ROMA./  NAPOLEON. /FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  CL/ROI  DE 
ROME./NE  LE  20  MARS  1811. 

Bramsen  1125  Baptism  of  the  King  of  Rome  68  mm 


Obverse:  Napoleon,  wearing  his  imperial  costume  and  standing  between  a throne  and 
a baptismal  font,  raises  aloft  his  son.  At  the  left  edge,  ANDRIEU  FECIT.  On  the 
exergual  bar,  LAFITTE  DEL.  Exergue:  BAPTEME  DU  ROI  DE  ROME/ 
MDCCCXI.  Reverse:  A L’EMPEREUR  LES  BONNES  VILLES  DE  L’EMPIRE. 
The  central  inscription  is  surrounded  by  two  rings  of  stylized  towers,  each  labelled 
with  the  name  (sometimes  curtailed)  of  a city  in  the  empire:  Paris,  Rome, 
Amsterdam,  Alexandrie,  Aix  la  Chape,  Amiens,  Angers,  Anvers,  Besan’con  [sic], 
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Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Breme,  Bruxelles,  Caen,  Clermont,  Cologne,  Dijon,  Florence, 
Gand,  Genes,  Geneve,  Grenoble,  Hambourg,  La  Rochelle,  Liege  [sic],  Lille, 
Livoume,  Lubeck,  Lyon,  Marseille,  Mayence,  Metz,  Montpelli,  Montauba,  Nancy, 
Nantes,  Nice,  Orleans,  Parme,  Plaisance,  Reims,  Rennes,  Rouen,  Rotterdan  [sic], 
Strasbour,  Toulouse,  Tours,  Turin,  Versailles. 

"At  the  audience  which  took  place  after  the  parade  messrs  the  mayors  of  the  good 
cities  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  His  Majesty  the  medal  which  the  good  cities  of 
the  empire  had  struck  for  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  king  of  Rome.  The 
mayor  of  Dijon  delivered  the  address.  1 This  medal  is  without  doubt  the  most 
perfect  which  has  ever  been  struck.  It  has  the  most  precious  finish,  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  dimensions.  On  one  side  is  seen  the  emperor,  standing  and  in 
ceremonial  dress,  holding  aloft  in  his  hands  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Rome,  and 
seeming  to  present  him  to  the  French  people,  recalling  that  fine  motion  of  His 
Majesty  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  In  front  of  the  emperor  are  placed 
the  baptismal  fonts;  at  the  bottom  is  the  legend,  Baptism  of  the  King  of  Rome." 

Mercure,  March  1812 

This  medal  marks  the  highest  point  in  Napoleon’s  career,  the  greatest  extent  of 
Napoleon’s  empire  and  his  display  of  his  son  to  the  peoples  of  his  empire.  Copies 
of  this  baptism  medal  struck  after  Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba  to  a reduced  France 
have  the  cities  reverse  replaced  by  a head  of  Napoleon,  since  France  had  lost  so 
many  of  those  cities  (Bramsen  1 126). 

(This  article  is  the  twelfth  in  a series  which  started  in  October  1985.  See  the 
following  issues  for  other  parts  of  the  series : October  1985,  May  1987,  October 
1987,  June  1988,  November  1988,  April  1989,  November  1989,  April  1990, 
December  1990,  June  1991,  and  February  1992.) 

******************************************************************** 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

"In  fairly  early  times,  especially  at  time  of  crisis,  tricks  were  played  with  the  coinage. 
Sometimes  the  government  was  speculating,  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Persia)  it 
wanted  to  stop  melting  by  operators  who  made  a comer  in  coins,  or  to  check  the  drain 
of  gold  to  foreign  parts.  The  state  could  gain  practical  benefit  from  expedients  of  this 
kind  when  they  were  used  exceptionally  and  unexpectedly;  otherwise  they  produced 
inflation  of  prices,  equivalent  to  a fall  in  the  value  of  money,  since  the  state  was  not 
in  a position  to  impose  an  artificial  value  as  a permanency.  Perdiccas  HI  of  Macedon 
resorted  to  a debased  currency  to  pay  his  army  in  time  of  war;  so  did  Athens  in  the 
long  war  against  Sparta.  The  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  followed  their  example.  The 
Roman  government  did  the  same  during  the  Hannibalic  war,  and  again  in  91  B.  C. 
and  during  Sulla’s  dictatorship." 


Taken  from  p.  404,  History  of  Mankind, 
Volume  2,  The  Ancient  World,  by  Luigi 
Pareti,  Paolo  Brezzi  and  Lucianno  Petech. 
(New  York:  Harper  & Row,  Publishers 
1965). 

(Submitted  by  R.  J.  Hdbert) 
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SOUTH  BALTIC  REGIONS 


The  Bishopric  of  Dorpat 


John  S.  Davenport,  Mt.  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 


(Continued  from  June,  1992) 


The  town  of  Dorpat,  some  150  miles  northeast  of  Riga,  was  founded  by  Yaroslav, 
prince  of  Kiev,  in  1030.  It  was  seized  by  the  Livonian  Order  in  1224,  and  in  the 
following  year  a cathedral  was  erected  by  Bishop  Hermann.  A coinage  for  the 
bishopric  began  in  the  14th  century.  In  1558  the  Russians  captured  Dorpat,  and  the 
bishop  lost  all  temporal  power. 

151  SCHILLING,  n.d. 

M.  1-1 

152  ARTIG,  n.d. 

EPS:  TARPT,  bishop’s  head  facing. 

*MONE  TARPAT,  bishopric  arms. 


H-C  6529 


153  ARTIG,  n.d. 


A.  Ob.  MONETA;  rev.  TARBAT 

B.  Ob.  +DARPAT  (EP);  rev.  +DARBAT 

C.  Ob.  EPVSCOPVS;  rev.  DARPATIAE 


H-C  6531-2,  8528-9 


154  BRACTEATE,  n.d. 


Bishopric  arms. 

Crown  with  pellets  or  stars. 


H-C  6526-8,  8527 


155  aLniLLiiMi,  n.a. 


+IOHANNES:  (E)P(E)(C):  T(HA)(RP),  facing  head. 
+MONETA:  T(HA)(RBET),  bishopric  and  family  arms. 


H-C  6535,  8530  F 1-2  S 1003-8 
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o 


HEINRICH  von  der  VELDE  1373-1378 


156  SCHILLING,  n.d. 


+HINRIC[K]VS  * EPVS  *,  facing  head. 
+MONETA  * THARBAT,  arms  as  above. 

H-C  6584  F 3-4  S 1009-14 


$ 


DIETRICH  D DAMEROW  1379-1400 


157  SCHILLING,  n.d. 

+TI(DER)ICVS  * EP(V)(S),  facing  head. 

+MONETA  * T(H)AR(B)(EAT),  arms  as  above. 

A.  With  DAR(P) 

H-C  6536-7,  8531-3  F 5-6  S 1015-28 


HEINRICH  H von  WRANGLE  1400-1410 


158  SCHILLING,  n.d. 


+HINRICVS  EP(U),  facing  head. 
+MONETA  DARB[P]I,  arms  as  above. 
H-C  10693  F 7 


HEINRICH  H von  WRANGLE 
BERNARD  H von  BULOW  1410 


159  SCHILLING,  n.d. 

M.  VI- 1 
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BERNARD  II  von  BULOW  1410-1413 


160  SCHILLING,  n.d. 


.EPS  BERNARD  (VS),  facing  head. 

+ MONETA  DARB(I),  arms  as  above. 

A.  With  + BERN  EPVS  DAR  H-C  6533 

B.  With  BERNARD  VS  EPUS  F 10 

C.  With  T ARB  (AT) 

F 9 S 1029-38 


TI(DE)RICVS:  EPVS,  facing  head. 

+ MONETA:  TARBAT,  arms  as  above. 

H-C  6538-40  F 11-12  S 1039-48 


+TIDERI(CI) (E)P V [I] S , family  arms. 

+MONE(TA)  TARB(AT),  bishop’s  arms. 

H-C  6541-2,  10694  F 14  S 1047-51 


163  SCHILLING,  n.d. 


*BARTOLONEI  E(P)(V)S,  facing  head. 

*MONETA  * TARB(A),  bishopric  and  family  arms. 
F 15  S 1052-54 


164  ARTIG,  n.d. 


.BART(0)(L0EN)  (E)P(V)S,  family  arms. 

.MONETA  TAR  or  DAR,  bishop’s  arms. 

H-C  4508-9,10695-6  F 16  S 1055-63 


165  BRACTEATE,  n.d. 


Family  arms. 
F 17 


S 1064 

HELMICH  MOLIAGRADE  1461-1471 


HELMIC(VS).  EP(S),  family  arms. 
MONETA.  TA  or  DA(RP),  family  aims. 
H-C  6543  F 18  S 1065-71 


167  ARTIG,  n.d. 


ANDREAS.  E.,  family  arms. 

MONETA.  T.  or  D.,  family  arms. 

H-C  6544  F 19  S 1072-5 


(To  be  continued) 
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OLD  COINS  IN  OLD  BOOKS 


Robert  Turfboer,  MD.  (Ret.),  Joplin,  Missouri,  NI  #1060 

A small  but  perhaps  fascinating  aspect  of  numismatics  is  the  search  for  evidence  of 
money  in  antique  books. 

This  short  article  will  present  only  an  example  of  the  mention  of  money  in  stories. 
This  one  is  taken  from  A Pleasant  Vintage  of  Till  Eulenspiegel.1 

The  book  was  first  printed  in  1500  A.D.  but  of  this  edition  no  copies  have  been 
preserved.  One  copy  of  its  1515  edition  however  has  survived.  Anything  mentioned 
in  this  book  therefore  dates  back  to  the  year  1500  or  earlier.  Thus  the  coins  Till 
Eulenspiegel  speaks  of  - and  they  play  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  this  arch  rogue 
and  swindler  - are  coins  from  that  era,  real  or  invented  by  Till. 

Of  the  95  short  stories  in  the  book  25  - more  than  one  in  four  - speak  of  coins. 
Guilders  (guldens)  are  mentioned  fifteen  times  plus  two  varieties,  a Dutch  Guilder, 
and  a silver  one. 

"Penny"  or  "pennies"  (pfennig,  penning,  fennig)  are  next  in  frequency:  seven  times, 
plus  one  variety,  a "Cologne  white"  (silver?)  penny. 

Shilling  (schilling,  schelling)  is  mentioned  four  times,  plus  two  varieties,  a "Stevens" 
and  an  "old"  shilling. 

Dukat,  Danish  Mark,  and  (old)  Groschen  are  each  mentioned  once. 

Thus  no  fewer  than  eleven  different  coins,  including  varieties,  are  mentioned,  all 
presumably  in  circulation  before  1500  A.D.  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Because  of  the  satirical  nature  of  these  incredible  stories  the  relative  value  of  the 
various  currencies  mentioned  must  be  taken  with  more  than  a grain  of  salt.  Till  had 
a penchant  for  making  scandalous  profits,  yes,  even  from  his  own  excrements!  We 
will  therefore  not  indulge  in  the  speculative  merchandising  methods  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  represented  in  this  particular  book. 


‘)  A Pleasant  Vintage  of  Till  Eulenspiegel,  MCMLXXH,  Weslyan  University 
Press,  Middletown,  Connecticut.  Translated  from  the  edition  of  1515,  with 
introduction  and  Critical  Appendix  by  Paul  Oppenheimer. 

******************************************************************** 

DO  YOU  KNOW?  That  the  Latvian  2 santimi  of  1937  was  withdrawn  from 
circultion  because  it  would  activate  machines  meant  to  take  only  the  10  santime  coins. 

(Submitted  by  Marlin  Etzel) 
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"THE  FRACTIONAL  NOTES  OF  KRANICHFELD",  by  Hans  Hillman,  Erfurt 


A translation  from  Das  Notgeld,  Vol.  12,  No.  10  (Oct.  1930).  (Translation  by  David 
Block,  Gainesville,  Florida,  NI  #894) 

Through  a personal  encounter  with  Mr.  Hahn,  the  owner  of  a book  printery  in 
Kranichfeld,  who  was  himself  entrusted  at  the  time  by  the  mayor’s  office  there  with 
the  preparation  of  fractional  notes,  I was  able  to  document  a few  important  notes. 

According  to  the  existing  receipts  the  following  notes  were  prepared  and  delivered: 
50  Pfg  notes  KZ  1-3000  on  9.X.18 

50  Pfg  KZ  3001-8000  on  5.XI.18 

10  Pfg  KZ  1-3000 

10  Pfg  KZ  3001-6500 

10  Pfg  KZ  6501-10000 

50  Pfg  KZ  8001-9000  on  17.XI.19 

Since  the  need  had  become  pressing,  a few  sheets  of  10  Pfg  notes  had  been  delivered 
earlier,  with  KZ  000  (or  without  even  this?).  Each  sheet  held  10  notes.  In  addition, 
10  Pfg  notes  KZ  10001-20000 

50  Pfg  KZ  9001-10000  on  3.VHI.21. 

There  are  striking  differences  in  the  inks  of  these  different  deliveries.  This  was  by 

no  mean  intentional.  Colors  were  used  which  had  been  or  could  be  prepared  and 
mixed  together  (Hahn).  Likewise  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  kinds  of  paper  (Hahn). 
It  was  quite  unknown  to  the  printer  and  he  was  surprised  when  I told  him  that  some 
of  the  notes  had  been  printed  on  watermarked  paper. 

For  example,  I have  in  my  collection,  uncirculated, 

50  Pfg  KZ  9087  underprinting  dark  olive  green  and  dark  brown 
50  Pfg  KZ  9894  underprinting  light  citron  yellow  and  light  purple 
The  first  piece  is  on  watermarked  paper,  the  second  on  paper  without  a watermark. 
Yet  both  notes  came  in  the  same  delivery,  as  the  serial  number  show. 

There  are  no  reprints  from  Kranichfeld.  The  notes  were  prepared  and  put  into 
circulation  as  needed.  The  delivery  of  3.VIII.21  contained  a series  issue  dated 
22.11. 21  consisting  of  10,  10,  25,  and  50  Pfg: 

59000  notes  for  10  Pfg  with  two  different  reverses 
48000  notes  for  25  Pfg 
29000  notes  for  50  Pfg 
for  a total  face  value  of  32,400  marks. 

The  printer  no  longer  had  a single  note  (1925).  It  may  be  added  that  the  little  town 
of  Kranichfeld  belongs  half  and  half  to  Sachsen-Meiningen  and  to  Sachsen-Weimar. 
Pictures  of  both  the  old  castles  are  on  the  reverse  of  the  10  Pfg  notes  of  22.11.21.  As 
a curiosity  let  it  be  added  that  for  a rather  long  time  the  city  council  has  proposed  to 
remove  from  office  Mayor  St.,  whose  signature  is  on  all  the  notes.  Because  of  the 
party  he  belongs  to  he  has  been  able  to  retain  his  position  up  to  now  - but  likely  not 
much  longer? 
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THE  FORWARD  TO  GUSTAV  PRANGE’S  THE  GERMAN  WARTIME 
EMERGENCY  MONEY 


A translation  by  David  Block,  Gainesville,  Florida,  NI  #894 

When  in  1914  the  Reichschancellor  laid  an  official  report  on  emergency  money  issues 
before  the  Reichstag  it  was  probably  generally  accepted  that  this  was  a final 
statement.  Today  the  years  1914/5  are  considered  merely  the  first  emergency  money 
period,  which  was  followed  by  a second  and  a third.  Even  now,  three  years  after  the 
end  of  the  state  of  war,  no  end  to  the  circulation  of  emergency  money  is  in  sight. 
Even  if  a considerable  part  of  the  newer  issues,  which  certainly  are  not  wartime 
emergency  money  in  any  true  sense,  were  issued  only  on  speculation,  yet  the 
persistence  of  emergency  money  in  trade  is  to  be  looked  at  as  a phenomenon  which 
accompanies  our  economic  conditions,  which  support  it.  Only  after  the  healing  of  our 
economic  life  will  emergency  money  disappear  from  circulation. 

In  the  seven  years  since  the  war  broke  out  a community  of  emergency  money 
collectors  has  gradually  formed.  The  most  different  reasons  may  have  led  different 
individuals  to  collect.  Coin  collectors  and  stamp  collectors  found  a related  area. 
Emergency  money  was  liked  by  others  as  souvenirs  of  the  war.  However,  God  forbid 
that  those  who  have  thrown  themselves  into  emergency  money  purely  for  speculation 
outnumber  the  collectors.  The  fancy  prices  foolish  collectors  pay  should  not  be 
decisive.  We  should  not  like  and  value  a note  for  that,  since  many  pieces  have 
acquired  a real  or  artificially  developed  rarity  value  and  have  been  bought  here  and 
there  for  fantastic  prices.  We  shall  value  emergency  money  only  because  of  what  its 
pictures,  coats  of  arms,  and  verses  tell  us.  Even  the  most  modest  note  with  the 
simplest  drawing  can  inform  us  of  the  origins  of  a place,  of  its  past,  of  the  means  of 
livelihood  in  a homeland,  of  our  privations  and  fates  in  the  World  War.  By  those 
means  emergency  money  has  acquired  significance  for  the  history  of  culture.  It  has 
become  the  record  of  the  life  of  our  people.  The  deeper  we  go  into  the  significance 
of  the  pictures  on  emergency  money,  the  deeper  we  are  immersed  in  the  great  past 
of  our  people,  and  we  become  filled  with  love  for  our  homeland  and  our  national 
characteristics. 

This  volume  presents  the  first  attempt  at  such  a description.  It  concludes  with  the 
motifs  of  wartime  economy  on  emergency  money.  The  second  volume  will  contain 
artistic  issues  of  emergency  money,  while  a discussion  of  related  areas  (single  states 
and  provinces)  will  follow. 

May  the  book  create  friends  and  develop  co-workers.  Reports  explaining  the  motifs 
on  emergency  money  as  well  as  heraldic  attributions  will  always  be  welcome  to  me. 

Charlottenburg,  Summer  1921  Gustav  Prang 


INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION:  The  "Industrial  Revolution"  is  well  illustrated  on  the 
eighteenth  century  English  Trade  Tokens. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


T.  J.  Qrlik,  P.  Q.  Box  947,  Lewiston,  NY  14092:  German  Metal  Notgeld  from 
Lauter  (Stadtsparkasse)  in  brass  or  zinc  with  a number  stamped  in  them  is  of  interest 
to  me.  Please  tell  me  the  material  your  piece  is  of  and  what  the  number  is.  Will  buy 
or  trade  other  metal  Notgeld  for  your  specimens  from  this  city  if  you  are  willing. 

i 

Phil  Wing,  P.  O.  Drawer  58204,  Cincinnati,  OH  45258:  British  Coins  Wanted  - 
All  Hammered  silver  and  gold  coins  Fine  or  Better.  All  silver  coins  1660-1770  VF 
or  better.  All  gold  Guineas  VF  or  better.  Will  buy  for  cash  or  trade  for  other  coins. 
Please  send  or  write. 

NI  ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  NI  Attribution  Service  will  accept  items  for 
attribution.  Please  refer  to  page  201  of  the  September,  1990  issue  for  rules  regarding 
items  send  it,  or  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Attribution  Service  at  the  regular  Dallas 
address  before  sending  items. 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

The  Canaanites  were  at  their  best  in  the  minor  arts,  where  the  craftsman’s  careful 
workmanship  often  lent  a new  grace  to  the  general  imitation  of  foreign  models,  and 
freer  rein  was  given  to  the  artist’s  imagination. 

The  widespread  use  of  seals  led  naturally  to  a great  development  of  the  art  of  making 
them;  and  the  same  is  true  of  jewellery  and  other  ornamental  objects,  of  which  there 
have  been  found  specimens  of  high  artistic  value  and  almost  modem  appearance.  On 
gold  medallions,  bracelets  and  rings  we  find  the  favourite  designs  of  palms,  heads  of 
lions,  wild  goats  and  birds.  Other  types  of  ornament  highly  valued  and  much  sought 
after  were  necklaces,  pearls  and  earrings. 

In  more  recent  times  the  Phoenicians  began  to  coin  money.  Trade  had  previously 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  barter,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
ingots  of  fixed  weight  and  stamping  images  on  them  was  introduced  by  Croesus  king 
of  Lydia.  On  the  coins  of  the  Phoenician  cities,  for  which  Greek  ones  served  as 
models,  we  find  the  symbols  of  their  gods  and  maritime  symbols,  as  well  as  animal 
figures. 


Taken  from  ANCIENT  SEMITIC 
CIVILIZATIONS,  P.  123,  by  Sabatino 
Moscati,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1960. 


Submitted  by  John  R.  McIntyre 
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